The committee believes that the criteria outlined above are both necessary and sufficient for ensuring adequate protection for ES&H. The first two criteria are necessary because to argue that looser standards are needed to get the job done would almost surely (given the history of similar claims by the nuclear weapons complexes in the United States and Russia) generate such strong opposition as to paralyze the processes of decision making and implementation. The resulting delay could seriously undermine the security goals driving the weapons plutonium disposition program. The third criterion is necessary because existing standards on emissions, doses, and disposition of radioactivity in the environment do not cover all of the ES&H characteristics of potential concern. To argue that the third criterion need not be met—that is, that management and disposition of excess weapons plutonium should be allowed to create a significant increase in the ES&H burdens of the nuclear weapons complexes or of civilian nuclear power—would also be likely to generate widespread objection and intolerable delay.
Interpretation of these criteria requires understanding the effects of ionizing radiation. Few if any classes of environmental hazards to human health have been studied more thoroughly than the radiological hazards from nuclear energy activities, but controversy remains. Most of the ES&H risks of plutonium management and disposition would involve low doses of radiation spread over long periods of time, and the effectiveness of such low doses in causing human cancers and other health effects is a subject of considerable uncertainty. Given the high background of cancer in the U.S. population (about 20 percent of all deaths), the long latency periods for cancer, the wide variations in behavior and other factors among the population, and the great variability of natural background radiation, it is difficult to establish a firm epidemiological basis for estimating the health effects of very low doses. The major national and international regulatory and advisory bodies dealing with radiation assume, for purposes of setting standards and estimating health effects, that the effect of radia
much else to do in cleaning up the legacy of environmental contamination in the former Soviet Union, does not seem a wise request. For the stales of the former Soviet Union to lie able to achieve the objectives die committee outlines, however, while maintaining appropriate I'iS&H goals, may require special assistance.in the United States. But insisting that finite ES&H funds in Russia be spent on fully c with U.S. regulatory standards in the management of excess weapons and plutonium, when I the OMB guidance. DOE's sensitivity analysis indicates that if the other assumptions in study were held constant and the cost of money was raised to 7 percent, die analyzed operations would involve substantial net costs to the government, rather than net profits. U.S. Department of Energy, Office of Nuclear Energy, Plutonium Disposition Study, 2 Vols. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Energy, July 2, 1993).
